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SUMMARY OP EARNINGS 
. OF MIGRATORY PAJlBf WORKERS 
IN WAYNE COUNTY, NEW fORK; 1968 

The hourly wages of migrants in Wayne County are higher 
than state or federal legal requirements: However, for many 
migrant workers the^irregularity of migrant employment makes 
\t less profitable over the* haf^est than a steady job at the lower 
legal rates- Moreover, a person who c6uld be employed at a 
steaSj job as a nonagricultural laborer: in Flp^ida (the home 
state of many Wayne migrants) woul^Tbe better off doing so 
than coming to Wayne as a migrant. This^atter point is true 
because hia potential hourly wages^^jcegtllarity of employment 
and, consequently, total ear^yMS'M^likely to be less in Wayne. 
These findings might provide Oi^ r^a^ why growers have been 
experiencing incre^sing^difficxm^ in; attracting the migrant's 
_,tb£y^^nslL-ilthough they migM pa^ higher rates than are legal- 
ly required. f 



PREFACE 

man's income -is probably the most significant determi- 
t> nant of his ability to meet ihe present ^nd future needs of his. 
family. This stud> will provide some information on the in- 
- com-^e migrants earnecl in Wayne fbunty. New York in 1968. It 
' also provide a Viisaussion of some of the easily oommitted 

-^errors in the measurement and interpretation of the earnings of 
these workers^ Since the studydoes not pretend to be defini- 
tive, it will conclude with suggest ions for further research. 

<* * " 

A number of in-dividuals and orgranizations contributed- to 
this effort. The New York State Genter for Migraift Studies at 

Q the Stdte Uijiivcrsity College. Gcneseo, New York, provided the 

.financial supp)ort. Barbara Bourne served as admiijistrative as- 
. sistant Barry LevensoBr- Michelle Citron. ^ Karen Holmgren. 
Mary Ellen Krober. etim Jackalyne Pfannenstiel served as sta- 
tistical assistants. Dr. FVank Puffer wrote the computer pro- 
grams, and the dafa wjferc^. processed at the Worcester Polytech- 
nical Institute in Wo^ester, Massachusetts. Susan Stearns typ- 
e*d the maniiscriptjr Dr. Roy S. Bryce offered many usefnl sug- 
gestions. Dr. R^er C. Van TasseKand the Department of 
Economics at Qlar^University aecommoHated the conducting oL 

* this research by prjJvidiiig^titne and facilities. Dr. David Mai^t 

tin. Chairman of thi Deji^artment of Economics at the State Uni- 
versity College, Gekes^, intr^oduced me to thijg^rea of research 

*^ ' and provided helpful suggestions and criticisms. My wife, Be-' 
^ verly, served in every feasible capacity. To all. these and the 
countless other persons and organizations which contributed to 
this study, I owe my deepest gratitude.- They share no respon- 
sibilitv for its outcome. 

Harrington J. Bryce 
Worcester, Massachusetts 
, March 13, 1969 
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, ■ CHAPTER I 

INTRODUCTION- 

f 

This study began in June. 1968. with the finanQial assis- 
tance of the Mew York^State Cetiter for Migrant Studies at the 
St«ate University College at Geneseo The original objective was 
to present a fairly detinitive analysis of the economic well-being 
of jnigjants based upon interviews of 100 growers and 1000 mi- 
gra-nts in Wayne. Orlean^, Ontario and Monroe Counties, New 
York. The date for its completion, w^s set-at February 1, 1969. 
Within a couple of weeks, the i^bnyplexity of the task and the 
difficulty of obtaining qualified personnel to do the interview- 
ing became clear. This led to the more sober ambition of 
stud.ving the earnings of as many 'migrants as possible within 
WaiTie County only. 

This report is the result"i)f nine months of research. Three 
of these months were spent by this author making daily visits 
(for about nine hours each) to farms in Wayne. In many ways, 
this was a very short time for a stddy of this nature; yet, the 
deadline was important in view of the current interest in the 
topic. The study is not definitive. It is intended to provide 
same needed insight into the earnings of migratory farm work- 
ers in Wayne County, New York in 1968; to point out ^ome of 
the major pitfalls in the measurement and interpretation c(i . 
these workers; and finally, to suggest areas for further re- 
search. 

The migrants in tljis study are blacks who live in Florida 
and who come to Nfew York State during the summer to pick 
fruit. They comprise the great bulk^of the migratory farm la- 
bor force *in Wayne County. Puerto Ricans and a few whites 
account for the remainder. c 

Contrary to popular belief, these migrants do not follow 
the crops.'* They are people who pick fruit and vegetables in 
Florida. When they are through there, they Qome straight to 
Wayne: They generaUy arrive in full force by the first half of 
July and Ifave by the first of November. They do not stop to 
work on their ^ajr to or from Wayne. 

Wayn^^Couhty is located along tfae southern shores of Lake 
Ontario. U;has a population of nearly seventy thousand, about 
sixty per cent of whom are in agricullure. 'Its major crops are 
cherrfcs and apples. Among the other crops which migrants 
harvest are pears, prunes and tomatoes. It is officially estimat- 
ed that fithc peak population during the harvest is about 2,100 
migrant.s.f 1 j Consequently. Wayne is second, among New 

1. This figure which includes blacks, Puerto Ricafns and a few 
whites is estimated by the New York Stat^ Division of Em- 
ployment in P^arm Labor AniAal Report. 1967 and 1968. 

1 
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York State counties; in^ terms of raifjrant population. It hosts 
fourteen'per cent of all migrants in thef state. Suffolk Codnt^ 
has just s' few more migrants than Wayne. 

? Migrants in Wayne County work under one of three basic 
arrangements. The mi^ants with which this research is con- 
ferne'd lire m a single farm, wi>rk primarily for a single grow- 
er and are paid by checks written by him. The. crew leader^On 
these farms serves as a recruiter, general foteman\and as a difl- 
burser of paychecks,^ Other migrants work under a contractual 
arrangement with a contractor who sells migrant services to 
farmers, gets pa,id in a Inmp smo^lnd then pays the migrants 
in cash or by check. The other type of migrant, the Puerto 
Bieans, comes under contrac^nal arrangements made and super- 
vised by the Commonwealth of Puerto Rico. For simplicity and 
to avoid confusion, the last two classes of migrants are exclud- 
ed from this study. 

Another omission of the study relates to imputed and real 
Income. That is to say, this study does not esti^te, the eirfcra 
benefits which a migrant obtains from the housing growera pro- ^ 
vide or tie deduction from earnings which result from the 
transportation expenditures of migrants.' It was intended thftt 
these estimates be made, but it was discovered" that a fair analy- 
sis of imputed income requires a wholly separate investigation* 
Serious questions concerning the justification, method, and sig- 
nificance of such Qedtimates must be answered. Therefore, tMsi 
study refers solely to cash or money payment^ from growers to 
migrants. ^ . 

These omissions do not, in the estimation of this author, 
constitute major' limitationd of the sti;dy.- As a matter of fact, 
these omissions avoid some of the pitfalls^ of migrant studies — 
that of confusing distinctly different types of employment ar- 
rangements and that of making tenuous assumptions (or inad- 
vertent omissions) about hidden benefits or cos^« 

The major limitation of the study ^omes from the fact that 
it relies heavily on data from certain large growers who might, 
indeed, be in a position to pay highest, ft is not based on a 
true cross-section of farms. This resulted from the lack of per- 
sonnel ^nd time which were needed to gain the cooperation of 
individual growers and migrants and to collect the necessiiry 
data. *^ .y-^ a 

Yet, the study might have something worthwhile to ihow. 
For each of the seventeen- week period of, the harvest, it will : 
(1) show the weekly and converted hourly earnings of mi- 
grants; (2) compare these hourly earnings with the federal 
agricultural minimum wage, and the proposed state agricultural 
niinimum wage; (3) estimate -the amount of money earnings a 
migrant who could be employed ^as a laborer in Florida sacrifi- 
ces by leaving Florida to come to Wayne County; (4) compare 
a migrant's earnings over the hkrvest with those of workers 
who have steady or regular employment ; and (5) estimate the 
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araouiR migrants lo^e because of the irregularity o| their em- 
ployment. _ ' 

' The next chapter of this study will focus 06 some of the 
major pitfalls in the measurement and interpretation of nai- 
grVaiit jeaminps and will describe the attefiipts made to ayoid 
them/ It will be followed by the analysis of migrant earnings. 
The concluding chapter offers five su'g'gestions for further re- 
search on migrant earning^. 

Snmmajy and Conclnsion 

Some of the common pitfalls encountered in a study of the 
earnings of 'migrator^' farm labor have been pointed out. This 
studv Has tried to avoid these pitfalls; yet, some limitations re- 
mafii. v^mong these are that the study is based on a small, xjout 
randdmi^ iihosen sample of naigrants working on a few large 
farms; ^haftit^focuses only on money income; and that it is reli- 
ant on the fe|5iirds of growers. Bearing these limitations in 
mind, the findfff^-^can be summarized and the implications of 
the study can be st^|ed below. 

The analysis of J lll^ weekly earnings and hourly wages of 
migrants reveal the foiB|lijtng: . . 

1. Migrant earningsf^^y widely from week tq week dur- 
ing the harvest. Ifl^n a low $40 in the first week, it 
reaches a high of $I^|g^ the final week. 

2. Hourly rates, like w^^^|jr earnings, vary widely jf rem 
Week to week. At its loii^-^^t it is 80c, and at its highest 
lit is- $2.45. ■ . ; ^^#1 ■ • ■ ■ 

3. pver the entire harvest, rajqgfif^jjt^ may net 47c more per 
hour than the federal minimlaljjt^f^ agriculture; and 22c 
pore than the proposed state S^^iqpum for agriculture. 

4. ^suming that an individual im^^tit could be employ- 
ed in hjs home gtate of I'^orida the prevailing rate 
ft?r laborers, he sacrifices an averatg^ of 45c an hour for 
every ^our he works ov^er the seveiita0n-T;yeek harvest in 
Wayne. 

The analysis of the total earnings of migrants at the end of 
the harvest shows the following: V ^^^^^^ 

1. The average migrant earns $1122. ' ' i 

. 2. A worker who has a steady job- at the Jawer federal 
minimum tor agriculture or at the proposed ^t^ite mini- 
mum for agriculture, might aevertheless earnlnore ihan 
a large number of migrants over the period pij t^e har- 
vest. This is due to the irregularity of migrant employ- 
ment. 

3. A migrant who could get a steady job as a la^^ei^ in 
his home state of Florida is likely to sacrifice |Lf;'^le%^ 
^ $410 by coming to Wayne. This is due both to the ^rt;^- 



gularity of employment and the* lower wages in- Wayne. ^ 

4. The cost of the irregularity of employment to the ayjer- 
age migjrarit during* the season is Kkelv to be neatly 
$370. ' . . ' ' . ^ 

The hc?urly "^aggs of mi^ants in Wayne Coanty are higher 
ihan sfat^ or federal legaVrequirem'entd-. Ho^ev^r^ for many 
migrant workers the irregularity of migrant employment makes 
it less profitable' over the harvest than a steady job at the loVer 
legal rates. Moreover, a person who could he employed at a 
steady job as a nonagricultural laborer in. Plorida (the home 
state of many Wayne migrants') would be, better off doing so 
than coming to Wayne as a migrant. This latter point «i3 true 
because his* potentiatl-* hourly wages^»regularity of employment 
and, consequently, total earnings are likely to be less in Wayne. 
These findings might provide one reason why growers have been 
experiencing increasing difficulties in attracting the migrants 
they wish, although they might pay higher rates than are legal- 
ly required. 
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Vthe^m and PNT^RPRETATION^ 

OF^tHE EARNINGS OF MIGRATORY FARM WORKERS"/^ 

.iThi-^i J5ection describes some of the common, pitfalls in the 
meaWrernent and interpretation of the earnings of migrant 
workers; ind the attempts made to a«oid th^ in the present 
study vi^ecaxise of the nature of the^se pitfalls, n6 delusions are 
held thafe^il have been entirely skirted^ - ( 

The far^giilarity of Bnployment: Weekly Fltictnations in 
Employment and Earnings 

A coipjnpn error which is committed in tHe interpretation 
and measurenient of migrant earnings is the assumption^ that ac- 
curate jud^ment\can ,b6i made based on the amount earned* in a 
single or ^ve^ a few weeks of the harvest.^ Weekly fluctuations 
in tlje earhings of migir^t workers m:^ke it Fallacious to assmme 
that one or ^' few weiel^ are typical of the harvest. One reason 
for the vamtion in earnings is the seasonal aspect of the har- 
vest. (1) In; W Couiity, New York, for example, the major- 
crops are cliejcisies and apples. Pigurie 1 show^ that s^'^et cher- 
ries are pickbd in early J'ttly arid employment might be good for 

i y Fi6UR£r ': . ' * ' 

AT^ROXIMATE VARIATIDX in OinOfUitlX A«0 ^ 
EARKIRGS OM FRUITf ARW 1* IVAYM£ COUITY. KEW YOBK: 1119* ^ 
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(t) >S^e fobtnote (1 ) on next page. 



about ten days. . Employment may drop sliglitly for a few da\ * 
and tben improve around the fifteenth of July and reach a peak 
by early August. Between middle Augrust and middle Septem-. 
ber, employment drops significantly; it rises anc^ remains good 
until the first day or so in November, the picking of cher- 
ries is highly mecha^^^ed, tUe perind of greatest cotitinuitv "of 
gooJ vmp)oyTr»«nt is the app}* harvep* -Especially the month '>f 
October. During the slack employment periods, ^omc migrants 
on small farms might do hourly work. Those in larger and 
more organized crews may travel to other counties to work. I^T 
. any case, the demand for migrant labor during certain peripds^ 
jof the harvest is low, and earnings fall. " o * . 

Coupled with the seasonidity ,of harvesting, the r^te^aid 
for the harvesting of various crop^ differs. The piece-rate for 
sweet cherries, for sour cherries^ for^apples harvested eayly in 
the season and for apples ^harvested late may all 'be differeiit. 
J Moreover,* there may be oiie rate for picking -a fruit to be sold 
fresh aQd one for picking the eamc fruit to bfe processed. Pur^ 
thcr, the rate for picking. a* fruit frCra a tree may be different 
from the rate for retrieving Hie same* fruit from the ground. 
Since these activities are not performed in the same proportion 
each week, fluctuations ip^^a^iings might 6cc\u;. 

Another factor which causes fluctuations in the earnings of 
migrant workers is the readiness of th^e crop for harvest. Pur- 
ing the first few days of the harvesting of any crop, pickilfig is 
selective so as to avoid the trees and fruit which are" not ready. 
This selection process reduces productivity and earnings, 

'« The work habits , of some migrants may also cause iiuctua- 
tilms in earnings. Many migrants have very little commitment 
(or T^son for cominitment) to a set work schedlule or. to a 
single grow«( Consequently, a mi^ant may decide to work 
three. day% in one week and six in another or he might' work 
two hours one day and ten the next. Jjifeewise^ he may change 
his employer ox choose not to work because of unsatisfactory 
conditions of employment, housing, or Wages.^ Fluctuations may 
also be the result of. weather conditions.. Excessive misf, heat, 
or rain will reduce productivity, the ifotal number of hours 
worked, and eamings. 

All these factors make it fallacious to consider one or a few 
weeks as typical of migrant earnings. . This study will cover a 
span of seventeen weeks, beginning July •! and ending Novem- 
ber^. This peHod covers the entire harvest for the main Qrops 

1. For statistical examples of s€^onal variations in harvesting 
of crops, see- Gladys K. Bowles, TRe Hired F^rm Working 
EoEfifi. U. S. Department of Agriculture, Agricultural Econo- 
mic Report 98) ; Crops Requiring Seasonal Hired Workers. 
(U. S. Department of Labor.); and Aura Rapton, Seasonal 
Work Patterns of the Hired -Farm Working Force of 1964 
(U. S. Department of Agriculture, 1965). 

6^ . 
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of cherries and apples in Wayne County. In eonsfderin^r the to- 
tal earnings.of a migrant at the end of the harvest; some string- 
ent conditions wi)l \>e s^t up; These will be 4is'cpss«d in the 
section dealing with -total earnings. ^ x - 



Joint Eeportin^ 

*A man, his wife, and his children will frpqu^ntly wo^k as a 
^6nit. This means that although payroll recxi^rd^, bear only the 
[ name of the head of the household, they really teflect the labor 

and earnings pf the total familj* — not ju^t a single individual. 

Chart 1 shows that 30 per cent of the migrant heads of house- 



^ ' CHART r 

JOIVT RETOfmifi m W6IUUIT HOUSEHOLDS !■ 
WAYRECOUMTY.inYORK: 1M 
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hold who were interviewed indicated that their checks reflected 
tlje.vlabor of more than one person. Thus, a major pitfall in 
j^e'a'Sviring and interpre migrant earnings is Attributing the 
lariiiiiga of a multiple-person productive unit to a sidigle indivi- 
>|ual/^ This leads to an oversftimation of the earnings of indivi- 



On the other hand, when each member of the household is 
pard separately, it is frequently impossible to identify- its mem- 
bers to determine th^ incoifie of the household b^icause all its 
working member might not use the same surname. This, might 
lead to an underestimation ei earnings of a household. Fig- 
ure 3 gives an ^example of the discrepancy. 

The present study tries to avoid this pitfall by eliminating 
those, persons who were involv'ed in joint reporting from the 
sample. * ' ) 
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Multiple Emplpyam 



The 'use, of earnings datm obtained firoui a single grower is 
likely to lead to an uiiderestimation of the earnings of a mi- 
grant. A migrant might work for several growers dt^ring a 
harvest, and there is frequently no centtalixed bookkeeping of 
his earnings. Avfay from home, a 'migrant usually lives on a 
grower's property. This^ grower is his main employer. How- 
ever, once harvesting lor this grower is coi^pleted, flie migrant 
might go to another farm in the area to work whUe maint^ning 
his residence and obligations to his /main employer. His main 
employer frequently Mill not have a record of how much, the 
migrant eai^ed while working for others. Consequently, the 
use of the payroll record of a single grower may 'result in the 
underestimating of migrant earnings. 

To avoid this pitfall, growers from whom payroll data were 
obtained were asked if they loan or borrow migrant services. 
In addition, migrants and crew leaders were asked to indicate 
whfch growers they worked for during' the harv^ Li the one 
case where there was clear evidence that migrants worked for 
more than one grower, the amount earned per migrant ^did not 
significantly affect earnings. It is therefore fair to assumie that 
the problem of multiple employers ^has-been 'aroided in this 
study. • ' . * 

J ^ ' ^ 




The earnings of migrant wrokers can frequently be misin- 
terpreted unless it is specified that the figures are grosa of njet 
of certain adjustments. The deduction of social security, rental 
fees, or repayment of debt could substantially reduce the ap- 
parent earnings of a migrant. Thus it is neceasary to distin- 
guish between the ^oss earnings of a migrant worker and his 
net earning after adjustmeats if a serious error in measure* 



meat ia to be avoided. Figure 4 which is boeed on the T7e». 
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earnings of a singfe migrant illustratestt^^^' varying margin of 
ei^or wjiicb can be committed when gross and net earnings are 

"confuted. ^ ' . V 

In this study, only gross earnings are used Thus, not even 

^the 4.^per cent social security has*been ded^ucted. The interest: 
ed reader who wants to calculate '* spendable income" (gross 
earnings minus social security) may do fio from the data provid- 
ed in this study by multiplying by 0.956; the result is spend- 
able income." . * v » . 




Biat7?rTfg>r fmfry in Method of Payment 

Jhere is/no uniform way ojc paying migrants. 7 Payment is 
usually on a pie ce*rate. basis for picking:* and on an\hourly basis 
for other chores. Moreover, as stated earlier, tke^oing piece- 
rate varies from crop to crop. It may also vary from farm to 
farm and among orchards on the samfe farm, depending upon 
the iifficalty of reaching the fruit. 

there are also subtle differenees in the unit in which the 
efforts of migrants are measured: for example, in the case of 
cherries, migrants are paid by the pail while for apples they 
are paid by the basket, box. bin or, crate. Pails, baskets, boxes, 

10 ' 
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•bins or crates differ in size. Sometimes these differences are 
sizeable. One grower might use an eigbt-quart pail and another 
a twelve-quart pail . One Alight use a one-tusbel basket -^d an- 
other an eighteen or twenty- bushel bin. Even when two con- 
tainer's of the same size are^used. there might be differences in 
when one k considered full. ^ 

The comparability of earnijigs might also be affected bjr the 
way migrants are paid. Some are „paid by cash, otheft by 
check. Sometimes a grower pays, a lump sura to a crew leader 
or contractor whaln turn disburses the funds to individual mi- 
grants. The degree of accuracy in the transactions and in the 
type of records kept under these three systems are likely to 
^ry. ^ , • , ■ 

To the extent that no attempt is made to>1;ompare rates of 
pay among grof^rers or amon^, crops, the present study is not af* 
fected by the units in which pay is measured. This influence oc- 
cu.rs when piece-rate pay is converted to hourly^ terms. This is 
idone by assuming^ that during, the^; key weeks of the harvest 
; (those times when piece-rate appji^^) migrants work 50 hours a 
week. This *is based on interviews of over a hundred migrants 
about 90 per cent of whom cfj^imed tp work about 9 to 10 hours 
a day during the week and'4 to 5 hours on Saturday. This is 
roughly 55 hours a week. As a comprise, 50. hours was decided 
upon since growers^ crew leaders, and some migrants, said that 
.the abs^nt^ x^te on Saturday was high.^ It should be noted 
that the migranti^^P study-^re all paid by the grower and 
by check even though a-crew leader might deliver the checks. . 

' The Bonus Syatem 
' To induce migrants to remain until the end of a harvest, 
growers use a bonus system.*' Sometimes this system is based 
on withholding a part of the worker's earnings until the end Q? 
the season. Other times the bonus will be in excess of the go- 
ing piece-rate. The going rate might be ^00 a bin, but at the 
end of the season another twenty-five cents ^may be paid for 
each bin picked. In measuring and interpreting the weekly 
earnings of imigtants, the amount as' weU as the type of the 
bonus system must be taken into account if e6mii\gs are to be 
accurately measured. ' I * 

\ To^ the extent possible, an attempt was made to ascertain 
the kind of bonus system used in each farm ; and weekly figures 
have been adjusted accordingly. Otherwise, the bonus is re- 
flected in the earnings of the last weeks of the harvest when, 
they were paid. , " 

Coinparability Ov^y Tiir^^ 
Perhaps one of the most dangerous pitfalls in interpreting 
the eariiings of migrant workers is the temptation to generalize 

2. There is no time-keeping on farms, and therefore no record 
of the actual number of hours worked by migrants. 

. ■ '"11 
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from one year to another. Table 1 off era an example of how 
much wages might vary for the nation as well as for an indivi' 
dual state from month to month and year year. Ditf ereloF 
crop conditions from one year to the next will frequently a^ect 

. ^ TABLE i 

AVERAGE FARM WAGE BATES: NEW YORK STATE 
AND UNITED STATES, QUARTEELY: 1964-66 



Average" Wage Bates Per ^our 1/ 
Area and Month 1966 1965 1964 

■ .. u . ^ ; ■ 

Dollar Dollar Dollat 

United States 

January 1.24 . 1.19 ; 1.14 

April 1.28 1.18, 1.14 

'July 1.26 1.17 1.13 

October . . - , 1.18 1.09 1.01 

Annual average ....... 1.23 1.14 1.08 

New York < 

January ^. ... 1.28 1.22 1.21 

April 1.30 1.24 1.22 

July 1.32 1.25 1.22 

October 1.34 1.26 1.24 

Annual average 1.32 1.25 1.23 

1/ Without board or room. , 

Source : William Metzler, Ralph Loomis, and' Nelson 
Le Ray. The Farm Labor Sifaatioa in Select - 
Qtj 1965-66> Agrictdtural Economic Be- 

\^ port No. IlO, U. S. Department of Agrictdr 

ture. / 

the earnings of migrants. Dn the other hand, a bad crop or in- 
here ascd mechanization of iRms might reduce 'employment and 
earnings. The seasonal variation in harvesting mentioned earli- 
er, could cause earnings to vary monthly or even weekly. 

A major mistake can be avoided if the reader remembers 
that DO attempt is being made to measure earnings before or 
after 1968. The study pertains to 1968' onlv. However, the 
methodology, the questions raised, and the. suggestions' made, 
tnay serve as useful guides for future study. The. broad impli- 
' cations of the 8tu4y (rather than its specific details) should 
serve as gpuides for public policy. * • . 

12 
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Comparability Over Cteographic Regiong 

Migrant earnings are not ihe same across the nation. Farm 
wages are highest in the West Coast and lowest in th^ South. <3) 
Maitland and Fisher have shown that there is a wide regional 
difference in the cash wage of farm workers (not all of whom 
are necessarily migrants). " In some areas, like Texas and Flor- 
ida, the supply of labor is the most important reason for this 
variation. In othpr areas lik^ Maine and the Lake Ontario re- 
gion of New York State, thjavdemand for labor is the v^ost im- 
portant explanatory variable.; In other areas, like Washington 
and part of Oregon, neither demand nor supply variables areTof 
crucial importance. (4-) Other factors which might cause migran^ 
earnings to vary across the nation are the crops harvested, the 
state minimum wage for migrants, and the extent to which farm 
workers are imported. Thi$ latter factor is important, since 
aside from the federal and s^te minimum wage laws, there is a 
minimum which growers musi pay domestic migrants if they in- 
tend to import foreign workers. This minimum varies from 
state -to state. (5) These factors give rise to the possibility of 
serious error if migrant earnings are generalized from one re- 
gion to another. 

This study is limited to migrants who work on cherry and 
apple farms and who work directly for a grower rather than a 
contractor or crew leader. It is not recommended that the find- 
ings be generalized to migrants working on small farms or 
farms specializing in other types of crops, or to farms in other 
regions. 

Oomparability of Farm and Honfann Earning 

Farm and nonf arm earnings are not strictly comparable. 
Unlike the nonfarm sector^ growers frequently provide housing 
to migrants at' no rental fee or at a nominal fee. A judgment 
must be made regarding the money value of this housing. Spw 
much is this hbusing worth to the migrant T How should we/ 
compute its value to them T Should a method which reflects a 
fair rate of return to investment in migrant housing be chosen , 
over one which reflects the amount migrants are willing and 
able to pay for similar housing on the open markett Are such 
houses available in the open market? Should it be assumed 
that the value of such housing was discounted by growers in 
the deterrainatroiiS^ their wage offer? These are not easy ques- 
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3. **The Migratory Farm Worker.'* Monthly Labor Review, 
June 1968, pp. 10-12. : ' 

4. Sheridan T Maitland and Dorothy Fisher. Area Variations 
in the Wages of Agricultural Labor in the United States, 
(V^ S. Department of Agriculture^ Technical Bulletin No. 
1177, March 1958). 

%.5. Phyllis Groom. Todays Farm Jobs and Farcb workers/* 
1^ Monihly Labor Review April 1967, p. 2. 
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lions 10 answer. Yet. s^me judgment is necessary if ajepnipre- 
hensive picture of migrant earnings is to be drawn. 

Unlike the nonfariii sector, growers frequently ipalce or \in- 
derwrile loans to migrants at -no direct charge. These- loans are 
most frequently made (o cover transportation cost from the 
South to the North or to cover grocery bills. The cost and risk V 
associated %vith the loans for grocerj/; and similar type expendi- 
tures should be considered part of the* earnings of migrants. . ^ * 
Expenditures for tr^nspjortation to and from the South is a cost 
for the transfer of la^o^ ; i.e. a travjel rather than a (ion^niuting 
expense and should, a s tfa the honfarin sector, be met by the em- 
ployer. (6) In tlie fam sector, this cost is paid by the mi- 
grant (often through a loan from the grower). The failure to 
deduct this cost when measuring afcd interpreting the earnings 
of migrants will lead to an overcfetiination of their real earn- ' 
ings. .X / - 

Earnings in the f&rih and. nonfarm sectors diifer in" another 
way. Earnings in the. farm sector ape not 'buttressed bjr fringe 
benefits which are typical in the nonfarm sector. A migrant 
earns only when hfe workp. If he is sick or if it rains, his pro- 
ductivity and number of hours worked might fall, and so might 
his earnings. Migrants have no nnemployment insurance, or 
sick leave. Although there was a national minimum wage of ^4 
$1.15 in 1968 which rises to $1.30 in 1969, this minimum is fre- 
quently of limited relevance since most migrants on fruit and 
vegetable farms are paid on a piece-rate basis for most of their 
work.. Thus, when comparing the earnings of migrants with 
those of nonfarm workers, it is important to remember the high, 
unprotected risk associated with migrant earnings. 

Owing to the difficulties associated with estimatinjg imputed 
incoin^, this study deals only with cash or money income. This 
plus the- unprotected risk of, migrant employment should b^ 
kept in mind especially when migrant earnings are compared 
with those of nqnagricultural workers. 

This chapter has discussed major pitfalls in the measure- 
ment and interpretation of migrant workers. It has attempted 
to show that:, seasonal as well as other fluctuations in migrant 
' eanung^ ^ean i**cvt no single week or two may he taken as ty- 
pical; joint reporting iA*w!ces it difiicult to distinguish the con- » 
tribution of an^individual from iMt of a family; the payroll re- 
cord of a single grower might ncl give tie tou»i earnings of a 
migrant ; gjross "earnings are frequently well above net earnings ; 
the method and rate of pay vary* by crop, chore, and unit of 




It has been estimated that a third of all migrants travel 400 
or more miles from home to farm and one fifth travel a 
thousand or more miles. "The Migratory Farm Worker," 
Cit., pp. 10-12. 
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meaiurement of work; bonus eystem distorts weekly earn- 
ings/ tlje earnings of migrant workers are not strictly compara- 
ble time, region, or with nonnfann earnings. 

/Tbfe study a tempts to avoid these pitfalls: fl) by analy- 
zing edmings over a seventeen-week period ; (2) by concentrat- 
ing on migrants who ^are npt involved in joint reportmg, or 
rmjltiple employment ; (3) by dealing with gross rather than 
net earnings; aad (4) by allocating the ''bonus" over the rele- 
vaiat Weeks. The reader is reminded that no attempt is being 
m^de to generalize the findings over time or region, or to as-/ 
s^e'that farm and non-farm earnings strictly ; 
c0Eiparable . « 

TAe findings of this study appe^ iir Chapter III, 




CHAPTER m . 

THE WEEKLY, HOURLY AND* TOTAL EARNINGS 
OF MIGRATORY FARM WORKERS 
IN WAYNE COUNTY, NEW YORK 1968 - 

*■ V ^ ■ . . . 

This chapter presents estimates of migrant earnings m 
Wayne County in 1968? Weekly, hourly and total earnings for 
the harvest are shown. Comparisons are made with state and 
o federal minimum requirempnts and with earnings of laborers in 
Florida. Two questions which will be of concern are: How 
much money income would a person sacrifice should he work as 
a migrant in Wayne when he could have worked as a laborer in 
Florida? How much income does a migrant lose because of the 
irregularity of his employment t > 

The discussion will refer Jo the^eeklyjaedij^^ QX 
wages of raigrants-'^TTEis means thaf SJTper cent of all migrants 
^dio^^^s^'orked in a particular week earned less and 50 per. cent 
earned more than the stated atnount. The number of migrants 
reporting earnings varies from weiek to week because employ- 
ment varies. (1) The date correspondjng to each week, of the 
harvest is shown in Table 2 which also shows the number of mi- 
grants reporting earnings for that week. ^ 

1. The total Wumber of weeks worked 1^ some migran^ is 
shown in Table 3. \. 
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^ • TABLE 2 

KEY TO W-EtKS AND SAMPLE SIZE - 



"Week • Date Number of "Workere in Sample-* 

Number , 



1 


July 7 -. 1$ ' 




58 


2 


14 - .20 




76 


3 


, 21 - 27. . 




78 


4 


28 - Aug. 3 ] \ 




66 


5 


Aug. 4-10 ^ 




65 


6 


11 - 17 


* 


60 


7 


18-24 




57 


8 


25 - 31 




57 


9 


Sept. 1 - 7 fj 




47' 


10 


8-14 




57 


11 


15 - 21 




74 


12 


22-28 




8& 


13 


29'"0<5t. 5 




87 


14 


Oct. 6-1^ 




89 


15 


13-19 




87 


16 


20-26 




83 


If 


27 - Nov. 1 




48 



•Sample size varies because the nomber of workers reporting 
some 'earnings each week varies. 



Weakly Esrniags 

^ The eaitnings for each week of the harvest in Wayne is. 
shown jn Fig^e 5. It can be seen that earnings often vary 
widely. Starting from $40 in the first week, it rises to $86 by 
the fourth, falls to $38 by the ninth, and -rises to $123 by the 
seventeenth and final week. This see-saw effect is reflective of 
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the weekly variation in employment and difference? in crops 
picked. In the firs^ four weeks or so, cherries are harvested; 
and, increasingly this is done hy machine. Profe thcf fifth to 
about the tenth week, there is little harvesting except for fiome 
prunes, pears, and 'peaches. Many workers do hourly work, and 
there is significant drop in employment due tq the fall in the 
demand for labor. Prom the tenth to the seventeenth week, 
apples (which are the major hand-picked crop) are harv/csted. 
Employment and earnings, during this period are highest^' The 
peak occurs around the final week because of the rush to com- 
plete harvesting before the migrants return to Flortfl^ 



Hourly Wagei 

As was stated earlier m Chapter II, migrants are paid on a 
piece-rate basis for picking and on . a hourly basis for other 
chores. Since most of these nonpieking chores are performed 
from the fifth through the tenth week, an hourly rate is paid 
during these weeks. It was found that on the average, this rate 
was $1.50 an hour. A piece-rate applies from the first through 
the fourth we?ek and froJn the eleventh through the seventeenth 
week. To convert the piece-rate pay to hourly terms, the earn- 
ings for each we,ek are divided by 50. This 50. as stated in 
Chapter II. represents the number of hours whioh the typical 

17 
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migrant ;works during the apple and cherry harvests. Fi^re 6 
shows the results. It indicates that hourly wages vary from a 
low of 80c. in the first important week pf:the season to $2.43*in 
the seventeenth and final week. The mean of these hourly e^arn- 
ings over the seventeen-week period is $1.62.(2]) 




AlDogEiparicon of 3tmrly Wfigei witfa the 
. / * Federal BSinmimn Tye^re ^or Axgia^dltiare 

The federal minimum wage for agriculture is $1.15 an hour. 
This minimum applies to farms which used 500 or more man- 
days of labor in, any quarter . of the preceding calendar year: 
There are no special overtime rates. 9 



2. This is computed by summing the hourly earnings for each 
week and dividing by ceventeen. 
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Figure 7 shows how migrants' hourly wages compare with 
the federal minimwa wage for each of the seventeen weeks in 
Wayne. The federal irtitiimnTn wage is shown a3.a straight line. 
It is seen that the hourly wages of inigrants are ahove the fed- 
eral minimum ^accept for the first iiiree weeks when migrants 
•earn 80c, 85c, apd^5c per hour, respectively. At »the lowest 
point, migrants' eatn i/SSc per hour less' than tHe federal mini- 
mum. For most Weeks Jn the harvest, however, migrant wages 
are more than the federal minimum and this difference reaches 
its peak in the seventeenth and final week when the federal 
minimum is ^xc^ed by $1.31. Over the seventeen-week sear 
son, the mean weekly wage of migrants ($1.62) is 47c per hour 
more than the federal minimum. 

A Ocmparifion of Hourly Wargea with the 
State Pro|M>3cd ESnimum Wage for Agriculture 

New York :$ta't€* does not have a minimum .wage law gov- 
erning agriculture: A bill for $1.40 per hour- was introduced by 
the Governor in 1968 and was defeated- A similar bill hias re- 
cently been introduced by him, proposing a $1,40 hourly rate ef- 
fective October 1, 1969, which would rate to $1.50 as of Febru- 
ary 1, 1971. "^The law would affect farms with an annual payroll 
of $1200 or more- (Editors Note: The bill was passed by the 
Legislature on April 25. 1969.) ^ 
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Figure 8 shows how the 1968 hourlv^wages of migrants 
would compare with the $1.40 minimnm--^8smniiig that it was 
in -effect in 191^. The proposed state minimum is shown by 
straight line. It is seen that with the exceptipn of the first 
three weeks of the harvest, the average migrant earn.? more 
than the proposed state minimum. ^From 60c below the propos- 
ed minimum in the first week, by the final week migrant wages 
rise to $1.05 above the linmimnTn Over the season, the mean 
weekly wage of migrants ($1.62) exceeds the proposed state 
minimum, by 22c per hour. 
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A Oomparigoa of Hourly Wages in Wayne 

with Prohable Wages in Florida 

Wheyi workers leave their home stat? of Florida to work, in 
Wi/ne, this might well involve a sacrifice in money earnings. 
That is to say. laese workers could possibly have gotten more 
money in Florida than tAey got in Wayne. How much does a 
migrant sacrifice T This question is a Viitle difficult to answer 
begause it requires the assumption that if a migrant had remain- 
ed in Florida, he would have had a job at the prevailing r^ite. 

Interviews of migrants indicalfe that for the great majority 
of .them, this assumption is dubious. Most migrants do not 
leave jobs' to come to Wayne. Sjlost; are employed in Florida 
only during the citrus fruit harvest which begins after they 
leave Wayne. In short, it appears!, that most migrants would be 
unemployed shonld they choose to remain in. Florida during the 
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seventeen week* of the Wayne harvest. JMoreover, if wages in 
the occupations in which migrants could be employed in Floriaa 
change with the demand and .supply of workers, Qompetition 
. among many migrants for employment could cause the prevail- 
ing w^iges in these occupations to be lower. 

All this does not mean that an individual migrant could not 
be' employed in his home state of Florida at the prevailing rate; 
for he could. AH that is being cautioned is that what naay be a 
valid assumption for an individual is not necessarily vdlid for a 
group. Since it may be atjsumed that an individual migrant 
could be employed in Florida at the prevailing rate, the next 
step is to select the occupation in which he could be employed. 
In this study it is assumed that at best the migrant who remains 
in Florida would be employed as a laborer since most migrants 
have low industrial skills. 

The hourly wages as a migrant in Wayne are represented 
by the fluctuating line in Figure 9 while the prevailing wage 





for nonagricultupal laborers in Florida (♦2.07) is represented by 
the straight line. (3) It is seen that with the exception of the 
thirteenth, fifteenth and seventeenth weeks of the season, the 
worker would earn less per hour worked in Wayne than he 

3. August 1968 wage estimates for the Florida area appear in 
tc Area Wage Survey prepared by the U. S. Bureau of Ia- 
bor Statistic^ of the U. 3. Department of Labor. 
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could in Florida. At one extreme, the first we^k, he is $\.Zi 
below his probable Florida earnings; at the other, the final 
week, he is 39c above. The general oonclusion to be drawtf is 
that the migrant who could work in Florida but who chooses to 
work in Wayne might be sacrificing an average of 45c an hour 
for each hour he works. ■ ■ 



Totil BEUHinga for the-Harvert 

The previous section was concerned with the weekly and 
hourly earnings of migrant workers. It was seen that these 
vary from week to week, that the hourly rates are generally 
above the federal minimum for agriculture, about even with the 
proposed state minimum for agriculture, but below Florida's 
prevailing wage for laborers. This section will deal with the 
total earnings of migrants for the harvest. 

It will be recalled that migrant employment might be very 
irregular due to the inadequate demana for their services dur- 
ing certain periods of tie harvest or due to their decision not to 
work. This irregularity might mean the loss of several hours, 
days or weeks of employment. (4) Moreover, some migrants 
may work very long hours during several weeks of the harvest. 
AU these eflpeets are reflected in the total earnings to be pre- 
sented in this section, These^ effects obscure any simple rela- 
tionship with the hourly or weekly earnings presented in the 
last sections. For example^ the mean hourly wage ever the har- 
vest as estimated in this study is $1.62. 'This is important in^ 
formation in itself. However, it does notNgive any indication of 
a migrant's total earnings for the harvjB^t. His total eamin-gd 
will vary with the number of hours, days and weeks he works. 
Accordingly, the total earnings to be shown in this section re-^ 
nect to a significant degree the irregularity 'of employment — the 
total nuinbcr of hours, days, and weeks a migrant may not work 
for one reason or the other. ^ ' 

The total earnings to Ik shown^ire those of migrants who 
worked at least the first two and last two weeks of the harvest 
and at least a total of twelve weeks. These migrants can 'te as- 
sumed to have been in* Wayne for the entire harvest. To con- 
centrate only on migrants who worked each of the seventeen 
Weeks would be very- misleading since it would saggest that 
adequate employment ^ is aMays available. In at^ least five 
weeks of the harvest, as suggested earlier, this is not tme. 



. 4. The inefficient organization t)f work and use of migrants are 
^ an additional reason for the loss of time by migraritSj^ 
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Table 3 shows the total earnings of the migrants who meet 
the conditions set above. It is seen that the total earnings at 
the end of the 1968 harvest in Wayne range from just under 
$500 to just over $1800. The median (average) earnings is 
$1122. 



TABLES 

THE NUMBER OF WEEKS WORKED AND THE ]fci»miNG 
OF MIGRATORY FARM WORKERS BY SIZE 
Oi* TOTAL EARNINGS FOR THE 
HARVEST IN WAYNE COUNTY, NEW YORK: 1968* 



Rank Earnings, Number Rank Earnings Nnmber 
», (dollars) of Weeks (dollars) of Weebi 



1 


498. 


12 


22 


1149 


12 


2 


581 


13 


23 


1158 


16 




627 


16 


24 


1214 


14 


•I- 


635 


13 


25 


1265 


16 


5 1 


639 


15 


26 


1284 . 


13 


6 . 


678 


15 


27 


1328 


17 


"7 


682 . 


15 


28 


1375 


17 


8 


689 


14 


*29 


1454 


17 


9 


723 


16 


3d 


1464 


17 


10 


730 


16 


31 


1478 


17 


U • 


804 


16 


32 


1554 


15 


12 


839 


16 


33 


1617 


17 


•13 


896 


13 


34 


1643 


13 


14 


930 


13 


35 


1662 


17 


15 


1066 


13 


^6 


1670 


15 


16 


1068 


13 . 


38 


1681 


16 


17 


1073 


15 


1687 


17 


18 


1082 


12 


39 


1738 


17 


19 


1086 


16 


40 


1751 


17 


20 


1118 


12 


41 


1814 


13 


21 


1122 


17»» 









• All the workers whose earnings are listed are considered to 
be in Wayne for the entire harvest. Variations in number 
of weeks worked are attributed to* the irregularity of em- 
ployment See text. 

Median (average) total earnings for the harvest. 
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A OomparisoD of the Total Samingg of 
Migratory Farm Workers ^th Those of Workers with 
Regglar Employment 

This section foc?us^ on the underlying ^iTeets of the irregu- 
larity of migrant eraployment. Comparisons will be made be- 
tNveen a migrant work'^r and a person workmg a regular forty 
hour week over the seventeen week period It will be assumed, 
alternatively, that such a person's hourly earnings are $1.15 
I the federal agricultural uiinimum) ; ^1.40 (the proposed state 
agricultural minimum) j ^"2 07 (the prevailing wage for Florida 
laborers* ami $1.62 (the mean- hourly raie for migrants in 
Wayne as estimated in this study). How do the total earnings 
of migrants compare with the total earnings of these workers? 



■«« T c«t ■mt nwK tf u u m I «*ui V tmiiTtxa 1 
uviiT«urT«T*u«tiiMM*mAsium rar 



Chart 2 indicates that 23 per cent ot the migrants earn less 
than a worker with steady employment at the federal agricul- 
tural minimum ; 33^ per cent earn less than someone who has a 
regular job at the proposed state agricultural minimum; 44 per 
cet\i f^Sivn less than a worker with a steady job at the mean 

ERIC ' " ^\ 



hourly rate paid migrants in Wayne ; and 65 per cent earn less 
than the laborer with steady employment in Florida; 

The cost to the* average migrant resulting from the irregu- 
larity of his employment in Wayne is estimated to be about 
$370. (3) The total money sacrifice the average mig^nt might 
make should he come to Wayne rather than work in ''Florida -as 
a laborer at the prevailing rate is estimated to be at least 



3. This estimate is derived by subtracting $730 (the median 
earnings' of those below $1102 from $1102 which is the 
amount a person with steady employment would earn at the 
mean migrant rate of $1.62 pc^r hour). 

4. This estimate is derived by subtracting $998 (the median 
earnings of those below $1408 from $1408 which is the 
amount a petson with steady employment would earn at the 
prevailing, rate for laborers in Florida). 

The actual cost to a migrant might be much higher even if 
he gets free housing from groweris because the migrant still 
has'to pay tran.<jportation cost and frequently sends money 
home to pay rental on is apartment there so as to secure it 
for his returp. , _ - 



$410 (4) 
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CHAPTER IV 



. SUGGESTIONS FOR FURTHER RESEARCH 
ON THE INCOME OP MIGRATORY FARM WORKERS 

This study deals with a 4i mi ted facet of migrant eamini^, 
Th^re are sevcriil other facets which should be investigated if a 
full appreciation of the earnings of these workers is to be got- 
ten. This chapter will suggest five deserving areas of research. 
It is hoped that these proposed studies will be conducted not 
primarily to satisfy curiosity, but to render a service to all. 



Presumably a study of the )eaming8 of migratory farm la- 
bor recognizes that a man's income is probably the most impor- 
tant determinant of his ability to meet the present and future 
needs of his family. Simply looking at the size of his income 
alone, however, offers no indication of how adequately a man 
might be able to satisfy these needs. The adequacy of his in- 
come depends upon such considerations as the size, age, and sex 
composition of his family. Clearly, a man with twelve chilclren 
requires more income ^ than a man vdth one. A man with school- 
age depeiidents requires mpre than a man whose children are 
not yet in school. 

The adequacy of income also relates to the price-level in the 
area where one lives. The cost of living varies from region to 
region in the United States. This concesm with adequacy re- 
quires a comparison with some benchmark (such as the poverty 
line) which will show how the actual earnings of a migr&nt 
- compare with, what he needs to meet the minimum requir^ementa 
of his family in the area where they live. No such comparison 
could be made in this study since it did not deal with the an- 
nual income of migrants. 



It is frequently said that migrant workers are exploited. 
To economists, this implies that they are paid less than their 
contribution to the- increase in society's *well-beitig^the abun- 
dance of food. One aspect of migrant income wiiich deserves 
serious consideration, is the extent to which exploitation does 
occur. To what extent is the migrant paid less than his contri- 
bution to our enjoyment of an abundance of food T To wuat 
extent does this difference, if any, appear in the pronts of grow- 
ers, processors, retailers t What is the capacity , of these groups 
to pay more T Do n^igrant workers subsidize our food consump- 
tion t Answers to these qnestions vnll permit the establishment 
of an appropriate relationship between what a migrant earns 
and what-^he contributes to the society 's well-being. This is one 
way to determine a "fair*' wage for migrants. 



The Adequacy of Income 



The Ability to Pay Moge 
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The Bednctkm of Irrognlarity of Employment 

This study has provided evidence that the irregularity of 
migrant employment is a major reason for their relatively low 
total earnings over the harvest. Moreover, it is dunngj, the 
slack periods that migrants are most vulnerable to exploitation; 
i.e., since employment^is scarce, unreasonably low wages may be 
©ffered. AccorcUngly, it would be meaningful if a study could 
be conducted to provide afi evaluation of alternative ways of 
reducing the irregularity of employment of migrants. Such an 
investigatfon ahoold look into the entire conditJona of migrMit 
employment including the providing of unemplo^Bnent insurance 
and guarai^teed employment at adequate wages. 

<» . • 

o . The Datonninanta of Banringi 

One of the finding! of this study is that migrant workers 
differ* widely in their earnings even though they are picking the 
same crop at roughly the same rate. Through somewhat more 
sophisticated statistical techniques than those used in this 
study, it would be worthwhile to uncover the explanation for 
" , these disparities, A number of possible explanatory factors 
may be investigated. The productivity of migrants and the fac- 
„ tors which influence it should be; of central interests, since mi-, 
grants are frequently paid on a piece-rate basis. Ainong the 
factors which influence a migrant's productivity might be his 
-age, his experience, and his satisfaction with working and liv- 
ing conditions. If the role of these factors in determining the 
earnings of a migrant is understood, it might be possible to in- 
crease his, income through them. 

The Family mm a Productiva Unit 

Migrant fiamilies are frequently composed of many chil- 
dren. Growers often prefer 4o employ a male migrant who 
brings his family along because this reduces his chajdces of leav- 
ing before the harvest is completed and supposedly increases his 
work efforts. On the other hand, a man who brings his family 
frequently poses a problem to growers, because children use the 
living space whiqh could go to more productive workers. Some 
migrant&may choose to bring along their Children under the as- 
sumption that they contribute to family earnings. There have 
been reports of cchildren foregoing educational opportunities in 
order to work with their parents. Further, in some circles it is 
believed that migrant parents have large families under the as- 
sumption that the greater the number, the greater the earning 
power. 'Two important questions for future study are : How 
mncii does an additional child contribute to the total earnings 
of a migrant household? Are the sdditioi;is to family izx^ome at- 
tributed to these children worth the-sacrifice'! ^ 

' .27 ■ \ ' 
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TABLE 1 



EAEININGS OF MIGRATORY FARM WORKERS IN 
WAYNE CX)UNTY. NEW YORK, JULY 7 TO AUGUST 3, 1968 

















Week of: 




Earnings 


July 7 -13 


14 - 20 


21 - 27 


28 - Aug. 3 


1 /I All a l•c^ 
^uunciro 1 


Number 


g, • \ — 

1 Q 


9 


4 


4 


0 


in 10 


2 


-14 


9 


1 


on OQ 


9 


* 12 


6 


1 


ou - . 


9 


■ 7 


7 




w - 4y 


' 7 


7 


13 


2 • 




5 


2 . 


12 


8 


60 - 69 


4 


8 


14 


10 


70 - 79 


7 


10 


4 


5 


oO - 89 


2 


2 


3 


14 


80 - 99 


2 


3 


3 


5 


100 - 109 


1 ' 1 


1 


1 


3 


110 - 119 


0 


s 


1 

J. 


6 

V 


120 - 129 


1 


0 


0 


5 


130 - 139 


0 


0 


0 


3 


140 - 149 


0 


0 


0 


1 


150 - 159 


0 


0. 


0 


2 


160 - 169 


0 . 


0 


0 


1 


1 rjr\ irrn „ 
llU - llSJ " 


0 


1 


1 


1 


180 - 189 


0 


0 


0 


0 


190 - 19« 


0 


0 


0 


0 


200 - 209 




0 


0 


0 


210 - 


0 


0 


0 


0 


Potal 


58 


76 


78 , 


68 


Median 










(dollars') 


40 


41 


49 


85 



^ T?/OundM to Tiearest dollar 
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, ■ TABLE 2 



EARNINGS OP MIGRATORY FARM WORKERS IN 
WAYNE COUNTYj N|JW YORK, AUGUST 4 TO 31, 1968 



1 




Week of : 






Afig.4-l6 


11 - 17 


18-24 


25 - 31 


(dollars) 


Number. 

(t • 


1 - 9 


5 


0 


' 1" ' 


1 


10 - 19 


12 


1 


4 


0 


20 - 29 


9 


2 


6 


5 


30 - 39 


3 


7 


12 


8 


40-49 


0 


11 


15 


7 


•50 . 59 


3 


15 


10 


15 


60 - 69 


4 


3 


2 


4 


70 - 79 


7 ^ 


1 


3 


9 


80 • 89 


9 


10 


0 


6 


90 • 99 


' 2 ' 


4 


2 


0 


100 - 109 


3 


2 


0 


1 


110 - 119 


1 


1 


2 


' , 1 .. 


120 - 129 


" - 5 


1 


. 0 


6 


130 - 139 


' 0 


1 


\: 


0 


140 . 149 


n 


1 

X 




0 


150 . 159 


1 


0 


0 


0 


1 £A 1 fiO 
lOU - 109 


1 - 


0 




0 


170 - 179 


0 


•J): . 







180 • 189 




0 


// 0 


190 - 199 


0 


0 


0 




200 -209 


0 


0 , 


0 


^ 0 ' 


210 - 


0 


0 


0 


0 


TotAl 




60 


57 


57 


Median 
(dollars*) 


101 


'S6 


44 


V. 

55 



• Rounded to uearest dollar. 
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TABLE 3 

earninTtS of migratory farm workers in 
wayne county, new york, 
september 1 to october 5, 1968 



Earnings 
(dollars) 



Week of: 

Sept. 1 - 7 8 - 14 15- 21 



- 22 - 28 29 - Oct 



Number 



1 - 


9 


11 


11 


0 


0 


0 


10 - 


19 


1 


2 


6 


4 


2 


20 - 


29 


3 


■A 


2 


3 


1 


30 - 


39 


9 


° 1 


4 


3 


1 


40 - 


49 


0 


6 


5 


6 


3 


50 - 


59 


7' 


8 


5 


5 


9 


60 - 


69 


4 


11 


9 


2 


5 


70 - 


79 


9 


5 


6 


6 


7 


' 80 - 


89 


K> 0 


2 


6 


7 


7 


90 - 


99 


0 


0 




6 


2 


100 - 


109 


2 


. 1 


7 


7 


15 


110 - 
120 - 


119 
129 


1 
0 


0 
0 


5 
5 


CO 00 




130 - 


139 


0 


0 


.4 


7 


7 


140 - 


149 


0 


0 


1 


5 


o 


150 - 


159 


0 


0 


0 


3 


2" 


160 - 


169 


0 


0 


2 


2 


3 


i70 - 


179 


0 


0 


0 


1 


1 


,180 - 


189 


0 


0 


1 


3 


1 . 


190 - 


199 


0 x 


0 


1 


2 


2 


200 , 


209 


0 


0 


0 


0 


2 


210 - 




0, 


0 


0 


2 


2 


Total 


47 


57 


74 


85 


87 


Median 














(■dollars*) 


39 


48 


79 


100 


104, 






1 











• Rounded to nearest dollar. 
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TABLE 4 ^ 

EAUNINQS OF MIgAaTOBY PABM WOEKERS IN 
WAYNE CaUNTY, NEW YORK, 
OCTOBER 6 TO NOVEMBER 1, 1968 







pf : 




27 - Nov. 1 


• 

Eanungs 


Oct 6-12 


13 - 19 


20- 


26 


(dollan) 


Namber 


1-9 


0 


0 




0 


0 


10 - 19 


3 


0 




2 


1 


20 - 29 


4 


3 




3 


0 


30 - 39 


2 


0 




5 


0 


40-49 


6 


1 




6 


0 


. 50 - 59 


5 


2 




7 


1 


60-69 




6 




8 


4 


70 - 79 


7 


3 




7 . 


2 


86 - 89 


9 


9 




2 , 




SO - 99 


9 


8 




5 


5 


100-1(^9 


9 


5 




13 


5 


110 - 119 


2 


7 




5 


3 


120 - 129 


6 


Q 

a 




4 


o 


130 - 139 


8 


2 




7 


4 


140 - 149 


4 


7 




1 


\ * 


150 - 159 


5 


5 




1 


5 


160 - 169 


2 


4> 




1 


1 


170 - 179 


2 


3 




3 


4x 


t on ^ OA 

loO - loS 


1 


2 




2 


3 


190-199 


1 


' 2 




0 


0 


200 - 209 


0 


1 




0 


1 


210 - 


0 


9 




1 


0 


Total 


89 


87. 


83 


48 


Median 












(dcUara*) 


89 


119 




93 


123 



^ • Bounded to nearest dollar. 
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TABLES 

AVERAGE HOURLY RATE 
AND NUMBER OF HOURS WORKED BY 

MIGRATORY FARM WORKERS 
IN WAYNE CX)UNTY. NEW YORK, 1968: 
BY WEEK 



Week • 


Date 






Number 




Hourly 
Rate* 

• 


. Number 






ot^^fiours 
Worked 


1 


July 7 -13 


$0.80 


50 


2 


14 - 20 


0.82 


50 


3 


21 - 27 


0.98 


50 


4 


28 - Aug. 3 


1.50 


50 


5 . 


Aug. 4 - 10 ' 


41 


6 


11 - i7 


1.50 


^ 37 


7. • 


18-24 


i.50 


29 


8 


25 -"^31 


1.50 


3* 


9 


Sept. 1-7 


. ' 1.50 


. 26 


10 


8 - 14 


1.50 


32 


11 


15-21 


1.50 / 


5a 


12 


22-28 


2.00 


50 


13 


29 - Oct. 5 ' 


2.08 


50 


U 


Oct. 6-12 


1.98 


50 


15 


13 - 19 


2.38 


50 


16 


20-26 


1.86 


50 


17 


27 - Nov. 1 


2.46 


50 



I . • • I ^ ^ ■ 

\ Ii is assumed that the average worker vMrked 50 hours a week 

' during the first through th^'lburth an^^e twelfth trough the 
[ seventeenth week of the.harvm^; e£d that the awrage houriy 

j rate during fifth through the eleventh weeks is $1.50. 

\- .' ■ ' . 
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